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party: That their opposition, and want of concert with Her
Majesty's ministers, which she had so often invited them to,
had encouraged France to except towns out of their barrier,
which otherwise might have been yielded: That, however,
she had not precluded them, or any other ally, from de-
manding more; and even her own terms were but con-
ditional, upon supposition of a general peace to ensue :
That Her Majesty resolved to act upon the plan laid down
in her speech;" and she repeated the promise of her best
offices to promote the interest of the States, if they would
deal sincerely with her.

Some days before the Duke of Ormonde had notice, that
orders were given for the surrender of Dunkirk, Prince
Eugene of Savoy sent for the generals of the allies, 'and
asked them severally, whether, in case the armies separated,
they would march with him, or stay with the Duke ? All of
them, except two, who commanded but small bodies, agreed
to join with the prince; who thereupon, about three days
after, sent the Duke word, that he intended to march the
following day (as it was supposed) to besiege Landrecies.
The Duke returned an answer, "That he was surprised at
the prince's message, there having been not the least pre-
vious concert with him, nor any mention in the message,
which way, or upon what design, the march was intended:
therefore, that the Duke could not resolve to march with
him; much less could the prince expect assistance from
the Queen's army, in any design undertaken after this
manner." The Duke told this beforehand, that he (the
prince) might take his measures accordingly, and not at-
tribute to Her Majesty's general any misfortune that might
happen.

On the sixteenth of July, N.S. the several generals
of the allies joined Prince Eugene's army, and began their
march, after taking leave of the Duke and the Earl of
StrarTord, whose expostulations could not prevail on them to
stay; although the latter assured them, that the Queen had
made neither peace nor truce with France, and that her
forces would now be left exposed to the enemy.

The next day after this famous desertion, the Duke of
Ormonde received a letter from Mons. de Villars, with an
account, that the town and citadel of Dunkirk should be